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“Kuow hou plus facilities 


RGB’S successful formula for good photography 


No matter what the assignment— 
fashion, illustrative, industrial or still 


life photography in black and white or 


s 


and 


natural color—RGB photographic 
craftsmen demonstrate the success of 


this formula: ‘Know how”’ plus facili- BATTE N 


ties. Three studios to serve you— ALIMITED & 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. : é 


* Seressov®™* 





COMPLETE PLANTS IN MONTREAL * TORONTO * WINNIPEG 
SALES OFFICES IN OTTAWA * WINDSOR * HAMILTON *- REGINA * VANCOUVER 
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think 


and shew kttedseess 


GEN. 40:14 


. 
think of your home, where love, happiness, comfort and 


security are always yours to enjoy. 


_ 
think of your table, so well-provided with food 


your least hunger pang. 


to satisfy 


* 
think of the clothing you possess to keep you warm 


against the biting cold of winter. 


o 
think of the good health a generous Providence has 


bestowed upon you. 


J 
think of all these blessings ...then think, instead, of 


the homeless, the hungry, the ill-clad and the sick 


in your community. 


aa 
think of the help and relief which even the 


.and show 


donation from you will give them.. 
kindness. 


Give all you can spare! 


smallest 
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WERE onQMETOWNERS 


c-1-L has 27 plants in 18 communities across Canada, the 










better to giv e quick service to our customers wherever they 








may be. c-1-L plant sites, chosen for their nearness to raw 






materials and cony enience in distributing the finished 












roducts, also offer 4 Canada-wide distribution of desirable 
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jobs for Canadian workers- 
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l rolls up to you. door—eighteen feet 
of grace and beauty—and you're sure 


you've felt your lifetime’s greatest thrill. 


You turn the key in the lock—step on 
the starter —feel out that mighty Fireball 
power—and happy satisfaction fills 


You build up the miles—five hundred, 
eight hundred, a thousand. Faultless miles they 
are, cradled on the gentle action of all-coil spring- 
ing, sparked with the lift of power in torrents 


any time you need it. 


You relish the room all around you—the easy 
steadiness of the wheel—the way this gorgeous 
thing settles closer to the road with each fresh 


nudge on the gas treadle. 


thrill wear off? 









side your car. 


This. you think, can’t /ast. Vi hen does the new-car 








NEAT—AND PILFER-PROOF! Yow 
won't lose the wheel skirts that 
add so much to Buick's style, 
either by accident or pilferage 
They not only binge firmly ana 
neatly into place, but bolt on with 
a hidden bolt that makes them a 





j 


cinch to remove should the need 


arise 








It doesn’t. The velvety action ¢ 
this great valve-in-head powe 
plant seems to grow even smoothe; 
The soft, floating action of BuiCoj 
springing becomes gentler, j 
seems, with each hour on the roa 


HOW WILL YOU HAVE YOUR WEATHER? 
vour soul. Summer or winter, Buick's venti- 
. heater means springlike comfort in- 
isk your dealer about 
this temperature conditioner. 


The steady-going bulk, road-wi 
from the beginning, seems an 
travel “know-how” as the days roll by. 


You’re barely past your second thousand-mik 
inspection before you’re sure this is not onlj 


ad we 
Turret 
every | 
's pay 
asms ¢ 
hting « 
what’ 
‘Il tell 
k’s the 
orth v 


name) 


the best Buick yet but the best automobile ore sho 


ever handled. 
For that, there’s good reason. 


For we didn’t waste time, in patterning thi 


beauty, on glamour-boy features. We didn’t strai 





for the eye-catching novelty, the trick device, thy 


sales-catching innovation. 









































RO | What other car has so much 
that clicks for Forty -Six ! 

SMARTNESS — that's destined to set the style pat- 

tern for years to come with Airfoil fenders, Body 


by Fisher and 3-person seats. 


ad we scanned the whole car, from bumper to bumper POWER — from a Buick Fireball valve-in-head 


straight-eight engine that gets peak return from 


ion oflurret Top to tires, and poured Buick’s seasoned best 


Powesevery part a nd particle. OIL SAVINGS — from non-scuffing Accurite cylin- 
Other ° + . . ° . der bores. 
he 's paying off now. Not in just the first-flush en- 

FLASHING ACTION—of light, lively Flite- 


weight pistons. 


every drop of fuel. 


uiCoil.sms of people long hungry for new cars—but in the 
ler, 1 


ping delight of those who ve tried this Buick out and STEADINESS — from full-length torque-tube drive 
 FOad what’s in it. in a sealed chassis. 
d-wis4 GLIDING RIDE—from Panthergait all-coil spring- 
og fll tell you as they tell us: ing with only a comfort job to do. 
alg . 


k’s the one that makes wait- COMFORT — of soft Foamtex cushions with luxury- 
type springs. 
SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wheels; maximum 


tire mileage, no heel-over on curves, and better 


..korth while. And the sooner 
d-mild 


+ oni@name isona Buick dealer’s 
le yosne shorter your wait will be. car control, 


CONTROL —through Permi-firm steering which 


eliminates need for frequent adjustments. 





NO STOOP, NO SHOVE. Just pile the luggage CONVENIENCE —of high-leverage StepOn 
up im this roomy compartment and bring parking brake thot sets with a toe-touch and 
4 thi the lid down. F-very inch is easy to get at. holds fect. 
straij 


PROTECTION —of fender-shielding front and 


rear bumpers, originated by Buick. Built for new 









e, th 











bumper jack. 





PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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you want...throug 


CANADA SAVINGS BOND|“ 








Most likely you have already experienced same time your money earns a hig) VJ 
that glow of satisfaction—that comfortable interest than can be obtained from oj oP 
feeling of security which comes from having parable investments. i--- 
a nest-egg of Victory Bords or War Savings But—please remember this point. TH 
Certificates in case of emergency or for are “Serve Yourself’? Bonds. There wil 
important purchases. no wide-spread house-to-house canvass pn 
So it was no wonder that 82% — more is up to you to make sure you buy. ) 
than 8 out of 10—of thousands of bond oh 
buyers interviewed in a recent survey voted How to Buy | 
to keep up this kind of saving. In answer You can bey them at any bank; and f 
to this overwhelming demand, the new authorized investment dealers, st 
Canada Savings Bonds go on sale October brokers, trust and loan companies or if oM 
15th. No more Victory Bonds or War representatives of these agencies—fox ¢ ¢ 
Savings Certificates wiil be issued. or by the Monthly Savings Plan. Wi oh 
Canada Savings Bonds provide an oppor- your employer offers a Payroll Savg— — - 
tunity fer you to continue to save regularly Plan, you can buy your bonds by re IGH 
in the most convenient way—while at the deductions from your pay. 
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sout a Savings Plan created especially for you 
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cur our OF TEN will buy again... 
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a* CHEMISTRY 
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QUALITY 


In the Stelco Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratories, the 
laws of physics and of chemistry are relentlessly applied to 
the testing of raw materials and finished Stelco steel pro- 
ducts, as well as to the control of all intermediate proces:ing. 





In the course of a year, approximately three quarters of 
a million chemical determinations are made and as many 
as 75,000 have been made in a single month. 


The Metallurgical Laboratory contains various types of 
scientific apparatus to thoroughly examine and check the 
physical properties of steel. There are machines for making 
bending and torsion tests and magnetic crack detectors. 
A Dietert Spectograph is used for Spectrum analysis of iron 
and steel. Microscopic examination of the grain structure of 
various steels is regularly carried out as well as investigation 
of hardenability and other properties carefully controlled 
in quality steels produced in a wide variety of grades. 





Such rigid testing is automatic in Stelco’s quality control 
which commences with ore and coal and ends only with the 
finished product. 


nn STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA. ovine 


(Sec = 


HAMILTON : MONTREAL 
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Nex time you see a neighbor, or 


one of the fellows who works with you on your job, tell yourself: 


*“He’s a mighty lucky man—and so am I.” 


We all are, here in Canada. Yet “lucky” isn’t quite the word 
for a people who have the common sense and courage 
to look at the high prices of many unessential things and 


say: “This price is too high, I won't pay it.” 


No, it isn’t luck. It’s character. It’s what The House of Seagram 
has been proud to extol as a Canadian virtue—the ability of 
the Canadian people to be moderate in all things—in their thinking, 


in their actions and in their habits. 


Nobody’s just “lucky” here in Canada; we've just all helped 
to make ourselves that way. And because today’s moderation is the 


key to tomorrow’s abundance, the people of Canada can look 


forward with certainty to an abundant tomorrow. 
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@ The Canadian Bank of Commerce finances ex- 
port trade from beginning to end. The Bank lends 
money to primary producers all over Canada—to 
farmers, loggers and miners, for example. 

Next, the Bank finances the buyers and processers 
of Canadian raw materials produced for export... 
Then, the financing extends to the shipper... and 
through the Bank’s branches and correspondents 
abroad Canadian exports reach their many 
foreign destinations. Finally, the Bank en- 
sures the payment for exports according to 
terms between sellers and buyers. 

This comprehensive service has done 
much to develop export trade over three- 
quarters of a century. It is yours to use—at 
over 500 branches across the Dominion— 
for the expansion of your own and Canada’s 
business abroad. 


IN COMMERCE THERE IS PROGRESS 





THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 
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he Bicycle that came out of an Apple Barrel / 


“You must think bicycles grow on trees!"’ said 
Billy’s father, when the young lad suddenly 
announced that he wanted a new bike. But al- 
though no one would expect such a thing . . . the 
bicycle grew on Farmer Brown's apple tree, anyway! 

In quite a magic kind of way, many other 
strange things grew on those apple trees, too 
It all started when the barrels or crates of apples 
were sent across the sea to London, where every- 
one was hungry for Canadian apples. The English 
people were glad to get our apples, and to pay 
for them they shipped us 


some fine china dinnerware. 


Billy’s mother was de- 
lighted to see her favourite 
china again so one day 
she went to town to help 
Billy buy his new bicycle 
with the apple dollars, and 
there was enough money 


lett to pay tor a new set of 


aishes, too, 


By this magic chain of 
exporting and importing, 
the English families had 
fresh apples, and the Cana- 
dian ladies had pretty dishes 

and there was still 
enough money over to buy 


the bicycle that was made 


~~ 
Department of Trade and Commerce 1 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister M.W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister 





here in Canada. But most important of all, many 
jobs were created. There was a better living for the 
farmer, the bicycle factory mechanics, the store 
keepers and many more. They all got something whic 
they would have had to do without if it were not fo 
Canadian trade abroad. 

You were in this, too. For, at least 35 cents of 
every dollar you make comes directly or indirectly 
from Canadian exports and imports Think of 


f [ WOnNe 


this avgain— ne-third J tli [he y you earn comes 


sort , fry 
from our trade with other countrn 


What you can do to help your prosperity 


| Eve { you have to wait a bit for 
rchandise you want, | y Sharing 

mh nations Overseas now you are 
helping to fill ir own pay envelope 
and aiso insuring your Own joD or 


isiness tor future years. So De patient 


1 wise, and help Canada take care 


ot her Customers across the sea 
+) It you help to make or produce any 
kind of merchandise, put your best 


ito the work. Then Canadian goods 


will be asked for, and preferred, in 
other countries. Your sincerity will pay 


off in Detter jODS and higher wages 


Everyone who buys or sells mer- 
chandise abroad makes jobs in Canada 
That is why we have a Foreign Trade 
Service in the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. It maintains able 
rade Commissioners in 29 countries, 


anc an experienced export and import 


staft at head othce, to collect the most 
up-to-date information on foreign 
markets and give practical help to 
every business that wishes to buy or 


$eli in Other Countries, 


is we” 
yw’ 
inn 


35 cents of every $1.00 


you get comes trom 
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Modern 





Wherever driving power is needed, the versatile 
electric motor is hard at work. And for half 
a century Canadian General Electric has been 
Canada’s leading manufacturer of electric 
motors. Dozens of different types are built, 
ranging in size from 1/20 horsepower for tiny 
fans to huge 9,000 horsepower units for large 


mills. To make the electric motor even more 


Workhorse of Industry 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 







Soo ee oe 





versatile and flexible, the company produ 
motor starters, speed controllers, electra 
devices, and other control equipments 
enable the electric motor to perform tasks cq 


sidered impossible a few years ago. To ass 








CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC ‘Sun: 





HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 
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rodud 


ectrogfHeE FIRST POST-WAR SHIPMENTS of 
ts t silk from China are now beginning to 
move across the Pacific. Before long, 
sks cit is hoped, real silk stockings and 
#abrics will again be available in 
sanada. 
rol bf As the expansion of Chinese industry 
Plect ains momentum, China will require 
nore Canadian Nickel. Canadian 
eers. |Nickel will go to China; Chinese silk 
ill come to Canada. Each product 
coeQvill help to pay for the other. 
Less than three per cent of the 
0 Nickel produced in Canada is consumed 


is 


Vif bring YOU peal V/ Stockings LZ 


silk and other products necessary to 
good living in Canada. Canada cannot 
keep on importing from other lands 
unless she exports Canadian goods. 
Each increase in the export of 
Canadian Nickel means more workers 
employed in the Canadian Nickel 
industry, and more employment for 
other thousands of Canadians who 
produce the lumber, power, steel. 
explosives, machinery and supplies 
used by the Canadian Nickel industry. 
By expanding the use of Nickel at 
home and abroad, the Canadian Nickel 


. . . inne 2 . ° ee . 
miTg? Canada. The rest is exported, and industry brings additional benefits to 
the money received helps to pay for Pvc Canada and Canadians. 
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The Romance of 
Nickel” a 00-page 
hook fully illus 

trated. will Se sent 
free on request to 
anyone interested. 
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Prairie Irrigation 


by H. G. LONG 


All photos by the Nationa! Film Board except where otherwise credited 


W... is often called Canada’s in Alberta, thence to Saskatoon in Saskat- 
granary, the agricultural Prairie West, is chewan and thence again to the Inter- 
surveying the future—now that the post-war national Boundary in Southwestern Man- 
era we have waited for so long has arrived itoba. This is the area of limited rainfall 
with as anxious an eye as any other part of | from 8 to 16 inches. This is the potential 
the Dominion. The Prairie Provinces, too, dustbowl— sometimes, as in the thirties, 
want stability with security, with freedom more real than potential. It is the great 
from want and fear. buffalo grazing ground of bygone days, the 

Over a great part of the West, however, area where the Indians and the ranchers sa\ 
freedom from want and fear will not result the farmers turned the sod that had been 
from merely removing the shackles of trade laid down over millions of vears “wrong-side 
and establishing floor prices for agricultural up” in the rush of the land-hungry early in 


products, or from such social security as the present century. 


Parliament may enact and which the Here on the Triangle, which is the north- 
national income may be expected to provide. ern extension into Canada of the Great 


For on the Great Plains of the Prairies there Plains of the United States Midwest. 
exists the Palliser Triangle, about which so agriculture is, to a greater or less degree, 
much has been said and written that huge submarginal. In that area the spectre of 
area which extends from Coutts to Hanna — recurring droughts is always before the man 
At top: Irrigation canal and diversion weir near Lethbridge, Alberta; this is u man-made overland stream which 


provides the water which enables farmers to grow $100-per-acre crops on the 250,000 acres of irrigated land around 
Lethbridge Lethbridge Herald Staff photo by Llovd Knight 
































on the land, especially the wheat grower. 
Fifteen inches of precipitation during a vear 
when it falls at the right time may raise a 
bumper crop. Lack of two or three inches of 
rain in the growing months of May, June 
and July may reduce the crop to nothing or 
to less than eight bushels per acre, blasting 
the hopes of the farm family for any worth- 
while return from their labours for a vear. 
Palliser’s exploration party warned us 
nearly 100 vears ago that this would almost 
effort to 
agriculture in the Triangle. 

But the great land hunger of 40 vears ago 


certainly follow any practice 


led farmers to spurn Palliser’s advice. And 
when we add up the billions of new wealth 
which has poured into Canadian pockets as 
a result of agriculture on the Great Plains, 
we conclude that it was probably 
that it should have been spurned. Time was, 
“Golden 


produced 


during the Twenties”, when 


Prairie wheatlands more new 
wealth in a vear than all the gold mines of all 
the countries of the world in the same period. 

That, however, does not mean that the 
problem of the Triangle —the problem of too 
little 
drought cycles 


only to remember what a drought evele did 


precipitation in drought years” or 


has been solved. One has 


to the plains area of Saskatchewan in the 
thirties to understand what happens when 
Nature 

heaven’. 
remarkable recovery of Saskatchewan in the 


withholds “the gentle rain from 


And one has only to know the 


forties, since the rains came, to understand 
why prairie farmers think and talk of and 
pray for rain each summer. 

And that is why, when Hon. James G. 
Gardiner, Federal Minister of Agriculture, 
talks about expending $110,000,000 for post- 
war water conservation, irrigation extension 
Rehabilitation Act 
jects, and when these matters are debated 


in the Commons, Western ears prick up. 


and Prairie Farm pro- 


For it means that man is planning to apply 


science and engineering to offset, so far as 


possible, the limiting factor of lack of 
moisture in the Great Triangle. 

Irrigation has been known in Alberta 
since the early eighties. The first known 


proper 
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effort to divert the streams to bring life- 
giving waters to the land is believed to have 
occurred in 1878, when John Glen took water 
from Fish Creek in the foothills district near 
Calgary and spread it over 15 or 20 acres of 
hay meadow. Then two Americans squatting 
on the Peigan Reserve west of Fort Macleod 
diverted Beaver Creek for irrigation. These 
early experimenters must have known that 
water added to Alberta’s fertile soil would 
produce better crops even in those days, 
immediately after the Southern Alberta 
Blackfoot Indians had signed the Treaty of 
Blackfoot Crossing in 1877, preparatory to 
being placed upon the Indian reserves. The 
Government of the day appears to have 
recognized it, too, by enacting legislation to 
provide that those who would undertake to 
build irrigation canals and diversion works 
would be able to purchase the Crown lands 
so improved at a nominal price. Remains of 
those old projects of the eighties and nine- 
ties are still to be seen in the Alberta foot- 


hills—-though it is now realized that the 
foothills country, the cradle of Alberta 


ranching, was much less in need of artificial 
watering than the Great Plains farther east. 

Official figures for 1943 show that there 
that 
major irrigation projects in Alberta capable 


were in operation in vear nineteen 
of supplying water to some 525,000 acres, of 
which some 340,000 acres were actually 


under irrigation. In addition, there were 
some 616 private projects, mostly set up 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
organization, supplying water from = small 
dams and reservoirs to another 70,500 acres. 
Since then there have been completed a 
number of more or less pretentious projects 
in the Swift Current, Maple Creek and Val 
Marie Saskat- 


chewan. And now there is talk of spending 


districts of Southwestern 


more than one hundred million dollars on 
water conservation and irrigation extension 
projects to bring the stabilizing factor of 
water to other parts of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan plains areas. 

Among the contemplated new projects, 
one of the most important is the St. Marvy- 
Milk Rivers project in Southern Alberta, 
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Cattle round-up; the drive to summer feeding of these thousand head took nearly four days. Rancher Joe Gilchrist, 
rancher and government representative on warble-fly control; Saskatchewan-born 
Slim Davidson, and two Blood Indians from a nearby reservation set up camp each night, sleeping in tents which they 


»wner of the cattle; Henry Cavan, 


brought along on a small truck 
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A thousand head of Hereford cattle cross an irrigation canal on their way to the feedlots in the irrigated areas, where they 
will fatten on alfalfa, grain and sugar-beet pulp, putting on from 300 to 400 pounds each before going to market. Canada’s 
200,000 ranchers and cowboys went all-out during 1943 in a special wartime effort to raise 1,200,000 head of prize beef 
Federal and Provincial Governments gave financial assistance to help ranchers increase the meat output by 30 per cent. Sixty 
per cent of the beef was exported to United Nations. Canadian beef production has been doubled during the last five years 
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more than 300,000 acres lving east and 
south of Lethbridge to the present Canadian 

Pacific Railway Lethbridge project of some 

120,000 acres. This will require the building 

of the St. Marv dam 35 miles southwest of 
Lethbridge at an estimated cost of 
$3,500,000", and the creation of reservoirs 
and main connecting canals at a cost of 
another $11,000,000 or more. The project, 
which is high on the priority list of post-war 
reconstruction plans, will probably be under- 
taken jointly by the Dominion and Alberta 
Governments, and will carry a finger of 
water as far east in Southern Alberta as 
Medicine Hat, right into the heart of the short- 
grass ranching country where cattle ranches 
of 100,000 acres and up are still to be found. 

Other projects upon which the reclamation 
services of Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments are now making surveys and cost 
estimates are extensions of the Canada Land 
and Irrigation Company project at Vauxhall 
to Ronolane and Redeceliff, northwest — of 
Medicine Hat; and the Red Deer River and 
Buffalo Lake project in the east central 
part of South Alberta-—a project’ derived 
from one conceived by the noted irrigation 
engineer, the late William Pearce, and which 
could be extended to carry water to the 
Rosetown and Saskatoon area of west 
central Saskatchewan. 

In fact, there are on the P.F.R.A. files, at 
the headquarters of that organization at 
Regina, a list of some 159 projects for water 
storage and irrigation. Some of them have 


°The cont , the firat & MM)-stage of the St. Marv dam wv 
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which will make possible the addition of 





Fence riding; Bill] Arm 
veteran range rider and ho 
wrangler, gives Persona! 
tention to a Section of + 
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on this British Colum} 
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been completed and the remainder have 
been under study by federal reconstruction 
committees for the past couple of vears: 
these projects, if carried through, would 
carry water to Moose Jaw and Regina to 
give these cities an unfailing water suppl) 
from the South Saskatchewan River, would 
restore the water table and lake levels over 
great areas of Central Saskatchewan, and 
would do much to offset the damage caused 
by recurring droughts over a large part of 
the western section of the Palliser Triangle. 

li is an ambitious scheme, it may take 
long to work out, it will be costly, but if 
stability can be brought to agriculture in 
that area of some 25,000,000 acres already 
under cultivation, it will mean a great deal 
to the future security of the men and women 
on the land in a part of the West where 
Nature is, at times, very unkind. 

Some people say: Why go to all the 
expense of building dams and reservoirs to 
divert water to submarginal lands when 
there are millions of acres of the Prairie West 


where drought is not a limiting factor in 





agriculture ? Why go to all the cost. of 
irrigation to produce more grain and more 
beef for which we must find a market ? Why 
not spend the money for other important 
undertakings in other parts of Canada and 
let the dry plains revert to grass to produce 
cattle and sheep, which the old ranchers 
contend they should have been left to do in 
the first place ? 

But it is not so easy as that. When the 
Government of Canada, late in the nine- 


iwarded in July of this year 











teenth century, surveyed the Great Plains 


into townships and sections and quarter 
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to undertake this work when he said that 
Canada had spent over $600,000,000 in 


| Ae sections and passed the homestead law, and — building canals and water navigation aids 
aa then invited the whole world to “come and — in Eastern Canada, and shouldn't be afraid 
mh get it”, it involved this Dominion in an — to spend as much to use the waters of the 
Colum obligation to the land hungry who accepted Prairie Provinces to produce the com- 








the invitation to come in. their tens of 
thousands to break up the sod, build homes 
and roads, schools and churches, villages and 
towns and cities; to the pioneers who made 
the Prairie West the granary of the world. 
Having settled the Palhser Triangle, and 
having wrung from it over the past half 
century billions of dollars in new wealth 
which went to the building of this Nation, 
the obligation now rests upon governments 
to pros ide the descendants of those pioneers 


with all the help possible to ameliorate the 


modities which will provide traffic for the 
eastern waterways, for the use of which 
shipping pays no toll. 

Will irrigation, through increased produc- 
tion, carry the financial load of damming 
streams, creating reservoirs, building main 
canals and laterals to carry the water to the 
land,and the cost to the farmerunderthediteh 
of applying the water to his growing crops ? 

That is the question which is the crux of 
the whole problem of spending money on 


post-war irrigation projects which have been 






problems of drought about which so little conceived for the Great Plains. It has been \ 
wae known when the invitation to the fairly well answered in the United States, 


homesteaders was issued. And water will 
help avery great dealin overcoming Nature's 
handicaps, whether it be the water in a 
P.F.R.A. dugout, or small farm reservoir, 
or the great water conservation and irrigation 
projects costing many millions. One eastern 
Member of Parliament, John R. MacNicol, 
who sits for Toronto-Davenport, and is a 
retired industrialist who has travelled thou- 
sands of miles in the West to see for himself 
Canada’s vast store of untapped resources, 
gave a Lethbridge reconstruction committee 


his views on the Government's obligation 










































where such immense undertakings as Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River, Grand Coulee 
Dam on the Columbia River and Fort Peck 
Damon the Missouri River in Montana were 
built during the depression vears by its 
Government and Reclamation Service to 
furnish water to thisty lands, to provide 
hydro-electric power and to control floods. 
But experience in earlier irrigation projects 
in both Canada and the United States 

where the initial cost of irrigation water 
rights had to be written down, and some- 
times cut in two, so that farmers on the land 
improved by the ditch could carry the load 

leaves the question unanswered. 

The answer seems to be that part of the 
cost should be borne by the country as a 
whole, and the rest by the farm lands and 
the farmers who reap the benefit. For, in the 
long run, the farmers do reap the benefit in 
increased production and in the raising of 
cash crops which would be impossible 
without irrigation. 

Take the case of the Taber Irrigation 
Project of some 25,000 acres lving about 30 
miles east of Lethbridge. Here, in 1944, nine 
thousand acres in sugar beets returned to 
the farmers a gross of $1,003,000. This 
writer remembers when, early in the 1900's, 


he rode over that land rounding up horses. 
















In camp on the range; ranch-owner pours a cup of coffee 
for a neighbour who gave a hand at round-up. This is the 
Southeastern Alberta short-grass range country which 
pastures one cow to 40 acres, but whose soil is so rich 
when irrigated that it will produce $110 worth or more of 
sugar beets per acre, or up to $250 worth of strawberries, 
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It was then cow range. The farmers were just 
take the 


was what is known as short- 


beginning to over from cattle 


ranchers. It 


country, most of it leased to the 


YTUSS 


ranchers by the Dominion Department of 


the Interior at two to four cents an acre. 
One of the lease requirements was that the 
rancher should run one “critter” to 40 acres 
head to 40 


established carrving capacity over a term 


of lease —one acres was the 
of vears, through wet vears and drought 
vears, so that enough pasture would be left 
at the end of the vear to reseed itself and 
maintain the grass cover. 

It is commonly accepted as a fact in the 
that 


cattle is 250 pounds per head per annum. 


range country the rate of gain of beef 
That is the basis upon which the Alberta 
range the 
stockmen to-day. It takes 40 acres of short- 


grass range, such as the Taber area afforded, 


signs leases with 


Government 


to produce 250 pounds of beef in a vear. On 
that basis, the 9,000 acres of Taber Irriga- 
tion project sugar-beet land, which in 1944 
produced $1,003,000, would in its virgin 
state have produced 9,000 divided by 40 and 
multiplied by 250--56,250 pounds of beef. 
\llowing wartime prices for grass beef (ten 
cents a pound), the 9,000 acres, had it been 
in range grass and processed by beef cattle, 
would have brought the owner $5,625 gross, 
or 62!) cents per acre. With sugar beets 
under irrigation, it produced a gross return 
to the grower of $111.50 per acre. True, he 
spent $50, or probably $60, an acre to 
produce that return, and the beet land had 
grown in value to $75 to $150 an acre, but 
the fact that made 


remains irrigation 
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possible nearly 200 times the per-acre return 
of that land in its virgin state. 

Or, to put it in another way, it would have 
taken 1,604,800 acres of short-grass range 
land in use as a cattle ranch to produce as 
much gross revenue in a vear as did 9,000 
acres of the same land under irrigation and 
raising sugar beets. 

And there are millions upon millions of 
acres of land in the Palliser Triangle which 
are just as level and would be just as fertile 
the 
found to impound and apply to it in the 


as the Taber land if water could be 
growing season. 

Unfortunately, the waters flowing east- 
ward out of the Rocky Mountains represent 
only a small percentage of the 
total that 
irrigate all the land which might be irrigated 
in the Western dry belt. At best, probably 


very 


amount would be required to 


not more than a couple of million acres could 
be brought under the diteh if dams and 
reservoirs and ditches could be built to store 
the flood waters of the melting snow and ice 
in the mountains and carry them to easily 
irrigable lands. The best that can be done ts 
to use the available flood waters which go to 
waste to carry fingers of irrigation out into 
the dry plains to stabilize the agriculture 
which is established there. Many farmers 
would not want all their land under irriga- 
tion, even if it were possible to get the water 
rights. They do fairly well under dry-land 
farming, raising wheat and cattle, dairying 
and poultry farming —except in the drought 
vears. Then they would pay a high price for a 
few acres of irrigated land to raise a good 


garden and some feed for their livestock; and 
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of all ploughed out of the gr. 
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also, of course, to have—what is very im- 


portant-—a dependable supply of water for 
the ordinary needs of the farm. This would 
enable them to diversify at least to the 
extent of the cow, the sow, the hen and the 
garden, which, if the farmer in the wheat 
belt can maintain them, will make it impos- 
sible for drought to starve him and _ his 
family off the farm. It is these little islands 
of irrigation which the P.F.R.A. is now 
seeking to provide by means of dams and 
dugouts on the individual farm. These are 
the stabilizers when drought strikes. 

It should be remembered that there are 
large areas in the Prairie West which get 
enough rain for from fair to good crops 
during the great majority of vears. These 
areas are not interested in irrigation. There 
are other areas where the topsoil is underlaid 
with a hard stratum impregnated with alkali 
sults which, when the water table is raised 
(as occurs under irrigation), rise to the 
surface and make the soil useless. Thousands 
of acres in Western United States have had 
to be abandoned because of this handicap 
which irrigation sometimes brings. No such 
land in Western Canada should be irrigated, 
and the P.F.R.A. organization and the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture are 
now making soil surveys so that the irrigation 
undertakings underconsideration do not bring 
that calamity toany part of the irrigable West. 

Another phase of the talked-of extension 
of irrigation in the Great Plains should not 
be overlooked. That is the damming of our 
streams and diversion of flood waters to 
great natural reservoirs which have been 
drying up in the past 25 years, since the 


breaking of the land for grain crops pre- 


Modern machinery speeds the beet 
crop from field to factory. A tractor 
is seen here hauling a special load- 
ing device down a row of freshly 
dug beets. Alongside is a second 
tractor towing a wagon to receive 
them 
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vented the natural run-off from filling up 
these lakes. Buffalo Lake, near Stettler, 
Alberta, and famous Long Lake in Southern 
Saskatchewan, are threatening to dry up. 
Residents fear for the water table when 
these reservoirs are gone. Their restoration 
is greatly to be desired if farm water supplies 
are to be maintained. 

Sull another possible result of water con- 
servation for irrigation extension might well 
be the use of water from great dams in the 
rivers for hydro-electric power. The demand 
of the farm population of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces to-day is for rural electrification. 
making possible a higher standard of living 
and those amenities on the farm which would 
encourage the younger generation to stay on 
the land. Even navigation of the larger 
rivers, as in Europe, is spoken of as a possible 
outcome of a far-seeing plan for water 
conservation for Prairie use. This is not 
unlikely, especially in the event that the 
great water resources pent up in the Rocky 
Mountains at the western edge of the plains 
are considered for development as a whole 
as was done in the Tennessee Valley under 
the T.V.A., and is now being suggested for 
the Missouri River from Montana to Min- 
nesota. That is a vision which Canadian 
statesmen and engineers might well catch. 
So far as cost is concerned, the end result 
would be a productive and a fruitful West, 
much better able to withstand the ravages of 
recurring droughts than is the case to-day: 
and the cost would be but a tithe of the 
billions we hive gladly spent to win a war, 
billions which can only be repaid by making 
the Great Plains of Western Canada bloom 
as they will under irrigation. 
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“Ich Dien’’—I Serve 


by S.C. ELLS 


P....,,. to the arrival of white men 


in Canada, the dog occupied an important 
place in the primitive transportation “‘sys- 
tems” of native races. In spite of revolu- 
tionary changes due to increasing use of the 
aeroplane, he is still a helpful ally of whites 
and natives in northern areas during winter 
months. 

as, for example, 


Mounted 


Police and a relatively small number of pri- 


With notable exceptions 
in the case of teams driven by 
vate drivers —-the lot of the train-dog is a 


hard one. Inadequate rations and brutal 
treatment in camp and on the trail are all 
too common. Nevertheless, in spite of such 
conditions, it appears that the great majority 


of dogs remain faithful to their masters. 
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On the ice and other open spaces of the 
Far North, various types of sledges are used. 
The writer's experience with dog trains has, 
however, been limited to the forested areas 
of Northern Ontario, Northern Manitoba, 
and Northern Alberta. In these areas, nar- 
row winding trails necessitate the use of long 
trail shoes and toboggans. Trail shoes, as 
supplied by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
are commonly six feet long and two feet wide: 
of oak but 
14 or 16 feet 


in length and 16 inches wide, and comprise 


customarily some- 


are 10, 12, 


toboggans 


times of hickory 


two 8-inch strips, 34 of an inch thick. The 


cost ranges from $12 to $28. The traces 
of the “wheel” dog are secured to a cross 
chain immediately behind the first) cross 











piece of the toboggan and lead to an extra 
flap some two inches long secured to the 
8-inch back band. A metal ring attached to 
this flap facilitates attaching and detaching 
the traces. 

When a toboggan is being loaded, a stout 
canvas is laid across it, the load is placed in 
position and the canvas folded over from 
the ends and sides. The covered load is then 


lashed in place, the lashing rope being 





secured to permanent lines which extend 
along both sides of the toboggan. Firm lash- 
ing is essential—-especially on trails where 
the loads may capsize many times each day. 
In climbing or descending steep slopes, 
drivers and helpers may assist the dogs by 
using a line attached to the front of the 


toboggan and by a “gee” pole at the rear 





end. Incidentally, the true “husky” is rarely 
seen on trails in what may be termed the 
Middle North, and during three winters’ 
experience in the handling of dogs the writer 
has had no animals of the “husky” breed. 
It may be noted that in connection with 
surveys for the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way, dogs used by the writer were a non- 
descript miscellany of animals recruited from 
various dog pounds. 

Teams usually comprise from three to five 
dogs, and a team of five will haul from 350 
to 450 pounds over average bush trails. 
Wherever possible, it is obviously an advan- 
tage to follow frozen streams, detours being 
made along the shores where “overflow” or 
actual open water is encountered. In_ the 
arduous work of breaking new trail, it is 
customary for the men to alternate in tak- 
ing the lead. When the trail is on an ice 


surface, the man breaking trail usually car- 





ries a pole with which to test the strength 
of the ice. 

Qn the assumption that feeding in the 
morning or at noon tends to make dogs 
lazv('), many drivers feed their dogs but 
once a day—at night. As a result, half- 


famished teams are frequently lashed over 





















































“ICH DIEN” — I SERVE 


bush trails from daylight until dark and in 
temperatures ranging from zero to 50° below. 
At night-time dogs commonly lie in the snow 
without shelter, although some drivers may 
throw down a few evergreen boughs as a 
“bed”. No two-legged or four-legged animal 
ever more truly earned, in his respective 
sphere of activity, the right to use that 
time-honoured motto, “I Serve’, than has 


the train-dog of the northern woods. 


_leross the wind-swe pt burnt lands, 
Through murk of driving snow, 

And down through white-walled valleys, 
The dogs toil—all in a row: 

Through biting cold and hungry days, 
Breaking the solemn hush, 

Mush, Leader’, echoes crack of whip, 
And whip-lash echoes-—** Mush”; 

_tnd ever over weary trails, 
With straining heart and nerve, 

The train-dog earns a motto proud, 


The honoured words—*IT Serve’. 
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The Influence of Geography 
on Import Trade 


by DENIS HARVEY 


= INFLUENCE OF geography on 
international trade in primary commodities 
might at first thought appear to be a dry 


subject. There is, however, an aura of 


romance about a seaport and the = ships 


which move through it, although some sense 
of perspective is needed even for this insight. 
There is a vast contrast betweei one’s 
reaction to a heavily loaded freighter out- 
ward bound and lifting her nose to the first 
ocean swells, and one’s reaction to a ship 


creaking at her berth as the clanking hoists 


At top: Norman Wilkinson 
of the Canadian Pacif Beaver’ 


ports 


swing cargo ashore or aboard to the back- 
ground of box-cars being shunted through 
the vards. 

The steamship, as it loads and unloads 
goods, forms a visible symbol of international 
commerce. It is a clear expression of the 
foreign trade as being 
A steamship service 


very meaning of 
“Goods for Goods”. 
cannot pay its way when only obtaining 
revenue from bearing freight in one direction; 
it must have both homeward and outward 
trade continue to 


bound freight. Nor can 


notable marine artist, has reproduced on canvas the above nautical scene, featuring one 
class cargo liners, operating between Canada, the United Kingdom and Continental 













Bananas are imported into Canada in large quantities 
from Jamaica. These bunches weigh 101 and 130 pounds 


respectively 


exist when flowingin only one direction ;event- 
ually something must be returned in exchange. 
life-blood 
through the channels of international trade 


The real which circulates 
is the traffic in staple commodities: the 
products of the wheatfields, the cane 
plantations, the forests, the coffee planta- 
tions, the tea gardens and the mines. These 
are the cargoes which fill the holds of the 
ships, the basic paying freights that make 
commerce possible. These are the goods 
which provide the farmer, the planter and 
the miner with money to buy manufactured 
goods and foreign-grown foods. To ap- 
preciate the significance of this, consider the 
importance to Canada of wheat, lumber, 
newsprint, copper, lead, fish and fruits. One 
realizes that the same dependencies exist 
for others when one thinks of the West In- 
dies and sugar, of Colombia and petroleum, of 
Chileand nitrates, of British Guiana and baux- 
te, of Argentina and beef, of Peru and cotton. 

This dependence of the various countries 
on their exports of staple goods has other 


aspects which are important to Canada. The 


differences of climate, of terrain, of density of 


and transportation, which create the neces- 


Sugar, with molasses and rum, is brought in from Bar 
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trade statistics of Brazil for the last peace- 





time year reveal that coffee and cotton 






represented almost two-thirds of the total 






value of Brazil's exports in 1938. Putting 






that in another way, it means that Brazil's 






ability to buy and import goods from abroad 






was 63 per cent dependent on the price of | 






coffee and cotton. Brazil is a good customer 






of Canada, but during the last twenty years 






the price of cotton on three occasions has 





been halved within eighteen months, and 





the price of coffee on one occasion was 





halved in eight months. Canada’s memory 






of what has happened to wheat prices needs 





no refreshing. In foreign trade, though not 






necessarily one’s brother's keeper, one is 





nevertheless vitally interested in his welfare. 






The basis of this interdependence in trade 





between countries lies, of course, in’ the 







population, and of facility of manufacturing 







sity for exchange of goods for goods; i.e., 








bados, where it is also popular with coloured residents of 
this Caribbean island 






Aerial view of the port of Montreal, from which Canadian products go forth to many corners of the world, being 
exchanged for raw materials and other manufactured goods. 


international trade in’ staple commodities. 
Commercial production of oranges, coffee, 
cotton and sisal is impossible in our northern 
continental climate. Vegetable waxes, latex, 
varnish gums, and quick-drying vegetable 
oils are products we require from more 
tropical climates. We are deficient in certain 
mineral metals, such as tin and antimony. 
On the other 


hand, we ourselves need export markets for 


We import non-ferrous ores. 


our own products those best suited to 


the Canadian climate, and which are pro- 
vided in quantities far in excess of our own 
domestic needs. 

Much is being written on the necessity of 


increasing the volume and value of inter- 


national trade to higher levels than ever 


before experienced. It is obvious, from 


memories of the decade before the war, that 
a high and stable level of such commerce ts 
essential to a high level of employment and 
that 


Some of the lessons of 


prosperity 
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period are fresh in everyone’s mind. Yet, 


while the necessity for expanding inter- 
national trading seems obvious, the means 
may appear obscure. Such conditions as the 
fertility of the soil, the climate, the availa- 
bility of power or fuel, the skill of the trades- 
man and the facility for moving goods to 
market, at first glance appear to be found- 
ations which are inflexible; and, therefore, 
as business is to-day, so it will be in the 
future. This, however, is the limited vision 
of the moment only, for even within the 
span of one man’s life it is proved untrue. 
There is nothing static about international 
trade; it is a continuous process of evolution. 

To appreciate the great flexibility and 
capacity for change of Canada’s economy, 
we need only look at the constant expansion 
the outset of 


fish 


exchanged for salt, and the products of the 


and change of the past. At 


western civilization in Canada, was 


forests, principally furs, were exported for 








THE INFLUENCE OF 


foods and tools and to meet other growing 
the 


latter developed, the products of the wheat- 


needs of the young community. As 


fields and farms in the St. Lawrence basin 
helped to finance the purchase of the in- 
creasing Variety of imports needed to meet 
the insatiable appetite for expansion. Later, 
hard wheat came into the picture as the 
wheatfields were moved farther west and 
coal and iron ore allowed the development 
the 


hvdro-electric 


and enormous expansion of railway 


Then, as power 


systems. 
came on the scene, industrial activity spread 
into the non-ferrous field, into the chemical 
field; the form in which forest products were 
exported changed to newsprint, craft pulp 
and cellulose end-products. A tremendous 
influence on this change, of course, was the 
transpor- 


development of speedier ocean 


tation, which brought overseas markets 


nearer to Canada and made available an 


increasing supply of imported materials. 


It is reasonable to expect that Canada’s 


London Bridge 


GEOGRAPHY ON IMPORT TRADE 


future holds possibilities for as great a 
change in her economy as the past has shown. 
Indications of potentialities are plentiful: 
concentration of attention on the development 
of our Northlands is increasingly evident; 
air transportation makes steady progress. 
The 


economy, which lies in cheap and plentiful 


underlying strength of Canada’s 
hydro-electric power, is as indestructible as 
the land itself. 
of the Precambrian Shield, and the winter 


The great northern forests 


snows are the origins of this power supply. 
In view of the local availability of that power 
and the relatively high costs of its trans- 
portation over any considerable distances, 
the raw materials must come to the power, 
even though the skills which convert them 
may be mobile. Thus, the geography of the 
North is responsible for our bringing sulphur 
to Canada from the Gulf of Mexico for news- 
It also 
the 


Guianas for the aluminum industries: other 


print and sulphite manufacturing. 


necessitates bringing bauxite from 


in the heart of the great port to which Canadian commodities are carried, providing Britain with 


foodstuffs that cannot be produced in sufficient quantities at home 
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ores are brought to feed the non-ferrous 
metal industries and phosphate rock to feed 
the chemical and fertilizer industries. 

These expanding industrial communities 
create new local markets for other industries 
to serve with foods, clothing, building 
materials, ete. Skills breed new skills, as 
Canada’s wartime production proved. There 
is still a continuous growth in developed 
resources, in manpower, in industrial cap- 
acity and also in markets. 

It might appear that the development of 
new industries in Canada must reduce the 
dependence on imported goods to meet 
consumers’ requirements. If that is true, 
then what will happen to export trade? It is 
palpably obvious that all the nations in the 
world cannot enjoy a favourable trade 
balance at the same time, each exporting 
more than it imports, for where is all the 
export surplus to be absorbed! That recalls 
the mentality that led to the struggle for 
self-sufficiency in the decade before the war. 
There is, actually, a fundamental fallacy in 
the first premise, for new industries increase 
the requirements for imported materials, 


and higher living standards increase the 
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Grain being loaded, during the war, in the port of Montreal. Canada's 
wheat production for 1946 was estimated in September at 440,567,000 
bushels, which exceeds the 1945 crop by 135,000,000 bushels. The 
peak was established in 1942, when 556,684,000 bushels of wheat 


were threshed ( rtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 


i amount and the variety of the demand for 
' R, y= =consumer goods. 


During the war, when shipping losses were 
at their peak, every ton of cargo space in 
ocean-going steamships was at a premium, 
At that vital period, when future victory 


hung on the issue of production and trans- 


Three ‘‘Lady 
of the Canadian 
tional Steamships 
Hamilton, Berms 
before the war 
Lady Nelson, in 
foreground, was 
ployed as a hosp 
ship during the pet 
of hostilities. Th 
ships contribu! 
much to Cana 
trade with Berms 
the British WestIn¢ 
and British Guiane 
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) 
absolute essentials were 


portation, only 
carried, and vet Canada then required 
500,000 tons’ capacity to be allocated for 
her use from Latin America alone, without 
counting further tonnage needed for move- 
ment of bauxite and petroleum; and at that 
time all cotton used in Canada was being 
drawn from the United States. Among the 
imports comprising the minimum require- 
ments from Latin America to meet our 
wartime needs, were such commodities as 
manganese ore, castor oil, vegetable waxes, 
coffee, tanning materials, cotton-seed oil, 
iodine, ivory nuts, cocoa, nitrates, hemp, 
balsa wood and cassava; these cover be- 
tween them an extremely wide range of 
industrial applications. They are materials 
which cannot be produced in Canada and 
for which no suitable substitutes were 
available. They were essential in wartime, 
and may well be in even greater demand with 
peacetime expansion of our foreign trade. 
The expansion of industry in Canada 
increases dependence upon imported goods 
in many ways. There is hardly one major 
export industry which is not at least par- 
tially dependent on such materials, for the 
range of the Canadian climate is relatively 
narrow and it is primary production which 
is the controlling factor. For example, 
Canada does not produce and must import 
carnauba waxes, sunflower-seed oil, bristles, 


plassava, olticica oil, rotenone, nitrates, 


Canadian produce, including 2,340 tons of flour, 1,500 
tons of oats, 786 tons of canned meats, 239 tons of 
macaroni, 113 tons of agricultural implements and 1,100 
tons of asbestos, being unloaded in Naples 
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corn, manioe root, essences, crude drugs and 
tagua nuts. [Illustrating the complexity of 


industrial needs, these commodities are 
required for the production of varnishes, 
paints, polishes, brushes, brooms, soaps, 


stock 


feeds, alcohol, food products, medicines, 


shortening, insecticides, fertilizer, 
toiletries and buttons. This list represents a 
small proportion of Canada’s imports from 
Latin America alone, and even from that 
source the variety of requirements is so 
great that a moment's reflection will double 
the size of the list given. 

This dependence on imports is all-embrac- 
ing. At first one might wonder where Canadian 
agricultural production needs materials from 
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foreign sources for its own support. Yet the 
petroleum which drives the tractors and 
combines is largely imported. Nitrates and 
phosphates are needed for fertilizer. Indian 
jute and American or Brazilian cotton are 
needed for bagging grain and the flour. The 
tanning of domestic-grown hides consumes 
quebracho extract. Tin is essential for 
canned fruit and vegetables. And many 
commodities are transported to market by 
the locomotive power of imported coal. 

In the broad range of manufactured goods, 
the influence of geography and climate is 
less direct, but man’s tastes and appetites 
are well described as “infinite and variable” 
The textile plant manager may well clothe 
himself in imported English quality worsteds. 
The export agent handling bottles or broad- 
loom carpets may highly appreciate Belgian 
erystal-ware or Persian rugs. The silver- 
smith’s wife may sport Mexican or Peruvian 
handicraft ornaments. On the table all seek 
the widest choice in season or out. The 
needs, tastes and appetites of Canadians 
bring in a variety of goods which is im- 
measurably greater than that which is 

Grain being unloaded from a freight car in Montreal for — yrqaduced in Canada~- for she has the whole 


subsequent shipment overseas 


( tesvy Canadian Pacific Steamships world to draw on. 


Large shipment of Canadian fish in the refrigerated cargo space of a Canadian Pacific ‘‘Beaver”’ liner 
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The complexity of international trade and 
the mutual interdependence of all trading 
nations has become more than ever apparent 
since the war, owing to the shortages in 
world supplies which have developed. It 
would seem unimaginable that famine con- 
ditions in India could actually hamper the 
supply of Canadian-grown food to Europe. 
In reality, though, if agricultural acreage has 
to be diverted in India from jute to food 


production, difficulties will automatically be 


created in obtaining container materials in 
which to move the Canadian food. The 
evele of repercussions from any major 
changes in production practices anywhere 
in the world is extensive. Both competitive 
industries in producing countries and de- 
pendent industries in consuming countries 
cannot fail to be affected. Then again, in 
the transactions of international commerce, 
a vast variety of businesses is concerned. 
Between the primary producer and the 
eventual consumer come the commodity 
broker, the booking agent, the shipping and 
marine insurance agents, the warehouse, 
the forwarding agent, the railways, the 
manufacturer and all his distribution agen- 


° . Brazilian jute makes the sacking in which part of 
cles \ dam or a spate ans where in the Canada’s wheat and flour is shipped 


A tea plantation in the vicinity of Darjeeling, India, which exports this product in large quantities to Canada and other 


countries, providing for the purchase of various commodities in exchange 
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stream affects the whole level of the river. 
In international commerce, as in inter- 
national politics, this is one world. 
Looking ahead, one can already see, even 
in the face of to-day’s shortages, that the 
time will come again when our major 
problems will include the prevention of 
large commodity surpluses, with the re- 
sulting collapses in price which have proved 
so destructive in the past. Glancing back 
at the history of wheat prices, Canadians can 
clearly appreciate that the buying power 
which supports good business ultimatel) 
depends on commodity prices. There are 
hopeful signs in that, on every hand, a very 
much greater importance is to-day being 
attached to the relative stability of prices 
for staple goods. It is also noted that the 
major surpluses which already exist as a 
threat to prices (e.g., wool are being 
recognized by the governments concerned as 
endangering trade, and that attempts are 
being made by these governments to tackle 
the problems involved in a realistic manner. 
The obvious answer to any threat to 
commodity prices arising from undistributed 
surpluses is, of course, the expansion of 
international trade and employment — and 


this is the object of the “Proposals for Ex- 


pansion of World Trade and Employment”, 


which have been put forward by the United 
States Government. These proposals are 
directed towards the establishment of an 
International Trade Organization and the 
development of a high degree of intergov- 


ernmental collaboration on these problems. 


Top Branch of a cacao tree, showing pods from which 
cocoa is obtained Photo by Thomas’ Studio, Trinidad 


Centre Rubber products from a Canadian factory 
Bottom left: Drying and packing raw rubber in Brazil 


Bottom right: Sampans in Canton, South China 





Right Busy scene at Port Eliza 
beth, South Africa, to which 
Canadian commodities are 
shipped 

Right centre Cotton, from 
Brazil, is imported by Canada 


in large volume 


Right bottom: Packing citrus 
fruit in Florida for Canadian 


consumption 





The map below illustrates valu 
able markets and sources of 
supply in Latin America 


Her geography and her climate, exploited 
by her people, are responsibile for making 
Canada one of the leading international 
trading powers in the world. We import in 
order to export. We export in order to pay 
for imports. It is the same either way, and 
the best means we have for maintaining and 
raising further our own standard of living is 
the promotion of a high and stable level of 


foreign trade. 
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The Canadian Woollen and 
Knit-Goods Industry 


by S. G. COOPER 


Lis: winter a mechanized unit 
crossed the Canadian Arctic from Churchill 
to Edmonton. It was one of the most severe 
tests of men and machines ever attempted in 
Canada. Musk-ox added 


another chapter to Canada’s already ex- 


Operation also 


tensive knowledge of efficient cold-weather 


At top:—Sheep grazing— Western Canada. 


clothing. Behind the job of equipping troops 
for the Arctic winter were more than two 
centuries’ experience in making blankets, 
uniforms, suits and knitted goods that would 


withstand Canada’s extreme changes in 


temperature and satisfy Canadian style 


standards. 






























































































































Many of the Canadian woollen mills which 
supplied both soldiers and civilians during 
the recent war were already established by 
1885. Prior to that, the homespun industry, 
which began early in the French régime, 
took care of the bulk of the population's 
needs. Canada’s woollen industry is almost 
as old as the first settlement. 

In 1671, Jean Talon wrote that he could 
clothe himself from head to foot in garments 
made in New France; and even at this date a 
native textile art was developing that was to 
characteristics — to 


contribute distinctive 


Canadian design. The most notable example 


of the period was the ceinture fléchée, or 
arrowed sash, worn by trappers, hunters and 
explorers. It was a sash, 8 to 10 feet long, 
into which was woven an arrow design, 
which often signified the fur-trading com- 
pany to which the wearer belonged. To-day 
the best examples of this early Canadian 
art are valued at hundreds of dollars. 

In the days of the French régime and the 
early English settlers, varn was made in the 
home on the spinning wheel and cloth was 
woven on hand looms. A woman at a wheel 
could spin only from 1!9 to 2 pounds of 
varn a day, vet the homespun industry in 
Canada 


produced amazing quantities of 


cloth. At the height of this industry in 1871, 


over 7!5 million vards of cloth were produced 
in Eastern Canada in a vear. 

The organized manufacture of textiles in 
Canada began in the early vears of the 
nineteenth century. The first census of the 
woollen industry in Canada in 1827 showed 
that there were 91 carding and 70 fulling 
mills in Lower Canada (Quebec), and in 
Upper Canada (Ontario) in 1842 there were 
144 fulling mills. These 
mills, which performed the first operations 


186 carding and 
of cleaning and carding the wool, were 
usually operated in conjunction with a grist 
mill or saw mill. They were the first step 
in the conversion of the woollen industry 
from home to factory. 

The manufacture of cloth on power looms 
in Canada dates back to about the time of 
the Rebellion of 1837, although in 1827 a 
L’Acadie, Quebec. In 


Ontario, a complete woollen mill was sup- 


mill was started at 


posed to have been started in 1820 by the 
Hon. James Crooks, near Georgetown. This 
mill was later moved to Streetsville, Ontario. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century 
there were about 350 carding and fulling 
mills and about 250 establishments where 
weaving was done were in operation. 

A knitting industry did not begin in 
1857, when W. E. Adams 


knitting machines from England 


Canada until 
brought 
and settled in Belleville. Although man has 


had a knowledge of weaving since he was a 
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Examining and sorting fleeces National Film Board photo 


cave dweller, knitting is a fairly recent 
invention. Knitted stockings were not in 
general use even at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Only the rich could afford 
them. Poor people used bandages or went 
barelegged 

Henry VIIL wore knitted silk stockings 
brought from Spain, and later Queen Eliza- 
beth added black silk stockings to her 
fabulous wardrobe. These were full-fashioned 
stockings, as circular knitting was a later 
development 

During Elizabeth’s reign a clergyman 
knitting ma- 


chine that made full-fashioned hosiery ; that is, 


named Lee came to her with a 


hosiers which Is made flat and later seamed 
together to produce the tubular stocking. 
Although Elizabeth accepted a sample of 


Lee's work, she would not lend her support 


17 


to his invention on the grounds that it would 
cause unemployment among hand knitters, 
Lee subsequently took his invention to 
France, but met with little more success 
than he had in England. He died in poverty. 

Two centuries later, in 1798, the circular 
knitter was invented by Jean Deseroix in 
France. Canada, therefore, was not far 
behind Europe in establishing this new 
invention in its own factories. 

By 1859 a firm in Galt, Ontario, was knit- 
ting full-fashioned woollen underwear. Other 
mills were established at Ancaster in 1859 
and at Paris, Ontario, in 1870. 

During this period of industrial develop- 


ment there was a steady tendency in favour 


of factory-made goods, and those mills 


making cloth had salesmen going about the 


country, often from farm to farm, trading 
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National Film Board photo 


This machine, known as a picker, opens up the wool fibres and blends them 


the cloth for wool, farm produce, grain or 


money the latter quite rarely, as it was a 
scarce commodity in those days. This trade 
induced mill-owners to install power looms, 
ind many of the custom mills put in 
manufacturing cards, jacks, and looms and 
turned out coarse tweeds, étoffes, flannels 
and homespun, as well as doing the custom 
work 

By 1885 most of the present-day woollen 
mills had been established, and the custom 
mills, of which there were approximately 
1,000, began to disappear as preference for 
the products of the larger and more enter- 
prising mills developed. 

In the depression following the grant 
of a preferential tariff to British woollens, 
more than 150 mills were compelled to 
close between 1897 and 1907. Any expan- 


sion which took place during this period 
was chiefly in the manufacture of knitted 
goods. 

At the beginning of the century there were 
already a number of knitting mills in oper- 
ation, and many of the woollen mills had 
established knitting departments, manufac- 
turing hosiery and underwear. During these 


vears knitted goods became increasingly 


popular, and there was decided progress in 


the production of knitting machinery cap- 
able of manufacturing better goods and a 
much wider variety. During the decade 1900 
to 1910 the knitting industry developed 
soundly and added new machines as_ the 
technique of the industry advanced. As the 
initial cost of equipment was comparatively 
small, the industry was able to start and 


maintain specialty plants. 











The drum of this worsted card 
is set with teeth which remove 
foreign matter from the woo] 
and lay the fibres paralle] 
At the right a sliver starts on 
its way to become yarn é 


Slivers of wool being drawn 


into a washer 


In this intersecting gill box 
the wool fibres are drawn out 
as straight as possible for 
combing 




















The noble comb ensures uni- 
formity in length of fibres by 
removing short ones from the 
wool 





During World War I the whole of the 
woollen and knit-goods industry underwent 
a huge expansion. War clearly demonstrated 
the necessity of a substantial home industry 
both for the purpose of equipping troops and 
for maintaining civilian supplies when trade 
channels were disrupted. 

At the close of the war, owing to improve- 
the 
comparable to the best in the world. Aldred 


ments and expansion, industry was 


F. Barker, Professor of Textile Industries at 


the University of Leeds, who toured Cana- 





61 pounds. 


National Film Board photos 





dian mills in 1919, remarked that: “Upon 


the whole, Canadian wool mills come up to 
the best Yorkshire mills; some few Yorkshire 
mills are better; many are very much worse.” 

Knitting establishments also improved 
during the war vears, and it was reported by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce in 
1922 that: “On the whole, the knitting mills 
are exceedingly well equipped with the most 
modern machinery, several ranking among 
the 


equipment in the world.” 


most modern in point of plant and 








A gill box winding wool into 
tops. Each finished top weighs 








woollen and knit goods during the period of 


this industry’s development was the im- 


provement in the quantity and quality of 


wool. So vital has the sheep been in the 
development of modern society that great 
attention has been given to breeding strains 
which produce more and better wool and at 
the same time remain a good animal for 
eating. At one time a Merino Society was 


formed in England with 57 vice-presidents. 
During that period sheep were bred with 
wrinkled skin on the theory that a larger 
skin area would produce more wool. Since 
1885, the weight of wool taken from a single 
sheep has increased from about 5 to between 
7 and 8 pounds. There is no indication that 
this is the limit, as improved strains are still 
being produced. 

To-day there are 22 countries producing 
200 breeds of sheep, from which the hundreds 
of grades and qualities of wool are secured 


for purposes ranging from carpets and paper 


makers’ felts to the finest garments. In 
Australia alone, wool is graded into 800 


different classifications under government 
standards 

The development of the woollen and knit- 
the 


by neither heavy setbacks 


goods industrv between two wars Was 
steady, marked 


nor rapid advances \\ hat Is of considerable 
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\ vital factor in improving the quality of 





A roving frame. This is 
one of the drawing and 
twisting operations 
through which the woo/ 
goes on its way to 
become yarn 


importance to Canada is the fact that the 


industry has never responded, as many 
another industry has, to the modern econo- 
mies of large-scale production in a few huge 
units. As a result, woollen mills and knitting 
factories were located in 154 different Cana- 
dian municipalities in 1988, and to-day are 
represented in every province of — the 
Dominion. 

This distribution of the industry in small 
units over the countryside makes for closer 
co-operation of farm and factory in support 
of national life. It is of value in providing a 
more diversified and a happier social life, as 
well as in the economic sense. 

Such a widely scattered industry brings 
responsibilities with it. Many a village or 


town is almost dependent on_ its 
It is vital to 


these communities that this income remain 


wholly 


woollen mill or knitting factory. 


uninterrupted. 


the essential nature of its 


products, the textile industry, of which the 


Because of 
woollen and kait-goods industry forms a 
part, was the first to show recovery after the 
depression. Thus, in the vears following 1980 
the 
trend, and formed the backbone of manufac- 


industry moved against the general 
turing employment. 
In the recovery vears, during which all 


other manufacturing industries came back 
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This worsted spinning 
frame draws and twists 
strands of wool into 
yarn. It performs the 
same action as the an- 
cient spinning wheel 
only with far greater 
speed and efficiency 





| only to the 1980 level, the woollen and knit- 


goods industry provided employment to 
some 20 per cent more workers than in 1930. 
This 
knit 


their replacement cannot be put off too long. 


was due to the fact that woollen and 


goods are essential commodities and 


gives a stabilizing effect to a ccuntry’s 


| The very nature of their continued necessity 

! industrial and employment life. 

While woollen goods are essential in peace- 
time, in war they are almost as necessary as 


Well the 


aware of 


guns and ammunition. 




























demands which war would make upon their 
products, members of the woollen and knit- 
organized quickly and 
efficiently. On the day 


their representatives approached the Gov- 


goods industry 


war was declared 
ernment, urging the organization and control 
of all civilian and military wool supplies. 
One week later a committee, backed by the 
entire industry, offered its services to the 
Defence Purchasing Board. The offer was 
accepted and, with the co-operation of wool 
dealers and suppliers, a survey of the entire 
industry was undertaken. 

A Military Cloth and Blanket Committee 
allocated production and arranged for the 
pooling of technical information. Specifi- 
cations were submitted to R. C. Vaughan, 
Chairman of the Defence Purchasing Board, 
and approved. Seventeen days after war 
the 
thousands 


broke out, without formal contract or 


scratch of a pen, hundreds of 


of dollars worth of raw materials were in 
production. Formal orders were not received 
until October 20, 19389, by which time cloth 
had already been shipped from some mills. 
Cloth for the 
Canadian fighting services but also for the 
Britain. It 


certain 


was produced not only 


navy and army of Great Was 


sent to Russia, too, and technical 
munitions cloths went to the United States. 


A total of 11,500,000 vards of military cloth, 


Yarn being drawn from a warping creel. These 


strands form the warp, or lengthwise threads 
of the cloth. 













A loom in operation. Canadian mills are among 
the best in the world from the standpoint of 
modern machinery 


or one-fifth of Canada’s military production, 
was sent to Great Britain. 

During the war the industry produced 38 
different wool cloths for military purposes 
and seven types of blankets. From the out- 
break of war to the end of 1945 it turned out 
55,557,000 vards of military wool cloth 


sufficient to wind a woollen belt more than 


2 yards wide completely around the world. 


os 


In the twelve months of 1943 the industry 
supplied 6,873,288 pairs of military socks 
and stockings, 5,315,000 pairs of military 
undergarments, and vast quantities of 
sweaters, mufflers and gloves. 

The total vardage produced in Canada 
during those vears for both military and 


civilian use was approximately equal to 


Inspecting finished cloth. 





Cloth passing through the shearer, where 
cylindrical knives, like the blades of a lawn 
mower, trim the nap to proper size. 

total peace-time consumption. In other 
words, the 
trated that it could supply the whole peace- 


Canadian industry demons- 
time market for Canada. 

Despite the best efforts of Great Britain to 
remain in the export market, imports into 
Canada from that source dwindled froma high 
point, in 1940, of over 14 million vardsof woven 
woollen fabric and fabric containing wool to a 
little more than 8 million vards at the end of 
1945. The loss to the Canadian consumer was 
taken up by increases in Canadian produc- 
tion to such an extent that if the 6 million 
vards of material which was made for mili- 
tary purposes in 1945 had been available for 
civilian consumption, it would have provided 


Canadians with more woollens than they had 


Cloth being handled for comparison with a 
standard sample. 
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in 1940, at the peak of Britain’s export trade. 


the 


demons- 


The capacity of 
woollen and knit-goods industry 
the 


growt h 


high productive 


was not a 
the 


exigencies of war. It was already a large, 


trated during war vears 


mushroom resulting from 
efficient and well-equipped industry at the 


outbreak of war, capable of supplying almost 
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any fabric required by the Canadian people. 
From its early habitant beginnings, almost 
two and a half centuries ago, it had grown 


steadily in importance, contributing more 


than most industries to the development of 


the country. In 19389 the industry was 
operating 326 establishments located across 
Canada, but chiefly concentrated in the 


provinces of Ontario and Quebec. These 
establishments represented a capital outlay 
of over $100,000,000, about 85 per cent of 
which was Canadian owned. 

Slightly more than half of the employees 
in the industry in 1989 were women. In our 
modern economy much of the work of fur- 
nishing and maintaining a home, which was 
previously done by women in the household, 
has been transferred to factories, and em- 
ployment must be found for women who 
must work, because either they are self- 
supporting or have to supplement the family 
income. A light industry, such as the manu- 
textiles, forms a 
the 


which employ men only. 


facturing of necessary 


counterbalance — to heavy industries 
The wage rates paid by the industry were 
the 


which Canadians enjoy. The International 


in line with high standard of living 


Labour Office at Geneva, reporting on the 
1937, said: “When the 
different 


common 


textile industry in 
are 
measured on a the 
textile countries fall into three main groups: 


Wages paid in countries 


gold basis, 


a) a ‘low wage’ group including China, 
Japan and India; (b) a ‘medium wage’ group 
including Central and Western Europe, and 
c) a ‘high wage’ group composed of the 
United States and Canada.” 


the the 
group. With regard to a 


Great Britain was highest in 
“medium wage” 
comparison between wages in the woollen 
industry in Great Britain and Canada, the 
Tariff Board reported: “It 
that 


Canada exceed those paid for corresponding 


Canadian has 


heen established hourly wages in 
occupations in the United Kingdom, by 55 
to 60 per cent in the woollen industry, 76 to 
78 per cent in the worsted spinning industry, 
and 65 to 75 per cent in the worsted weaving 
industry.” 


Canadian mills 


high 


Because of wages 
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cannot enter into the production of cheaper 
materials, and because of a smaller market 
they cannot produce specialty or novelty 
fabrics to any great extent. Between these 
two extremes the Canadian industry pro- 
duces much of the fine woollen and worsted 
material worn to-day, and there is little 
reason why it cannot continue to supply 
domestic needs with all but specialty 
fabrics. 

Many myths have grown up concerning 
the conditions of climate and type of water 
supply which have supposedly made certain 
historic the 
world. Modern air conditioning and chem- 


weaving centres unique in 
istry can, however, produce a uniformity of 
atmospheric conditions and water supply in 
a modern plant that nature would find im- 
possible to duplicate, although there is a 
considerable portion of Canada so fortunate 
in climatie conditions that even in spinning 
and weaving no special arrangements, other 
than those made in Yorkshire, for example, 
are adopted. this 
Professor Barker stated: “There may be a 
greater difference between the valleys and 
hilltops in Yorkshire, so far as spinning 
than 


Writing on subject, 


atmosphere is concerned, there is 
between Yorkshire and Canadian mills.” 
Canadian mills are using machinery and 
equipment the 
to-day, whether made in Great Britain, the 
United States 


universal, and Canadians are well aware of 


which is finest available 


or Canada. Machinery is 
the advantages to be gained by using the 
most modern equipment. 

Another major factor contributing to the 
success of any industry is the skill of the 
workmen. Great skill in any industry can be 
achieved by a_ healthy, intelligent and 
adaptable people, and the workers in Cana- 
dian mills are as intelligent and skilful as 
others anywhere in_ the 
actually better educated, more adaptable 
both 
industry 


world, and are 
most. In 
employees the 
desires the sound quality which is Scotch 
and English, the flair for style which is 
French, and the ingenuity and persistence 


and more versatile than 


and employers 


inherent in a young and vigorous nation. 
The stability which this industry gave to 


















Quality, once con 
trolled by master 
craftsmen who relied 
on experience alone 
is now accurately 
measured in the la 
boratory. Here 
chemist is testing 
samples of raw woo! 
for grease 
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the hundreds of communities in which it was 
located during the depression vears, and the 
essential services which it gave to_ the 
country during two great wars, have made 
it an important factor in our economic life. 
Because of the rigorous Canadian climate, 
warm clothing of distinctive Canadian 
design will always be essential. No natural or 
artificial fibre can replace wool in fulfilling 
this purpose, nor does it seem probable that 
a man-made fibre will be devised to duplicate 
the intricate structure of the wool fibre. 
Woollen fabrics will remain as much a part 
of our everyday life as will leather and wood 
and paper. 
In the control laboratory of a Canadian mill 


this wear-test meter aids in maintaining 
quality. 





Samples are ex- 
posed to brilliant 
sunlight to test for 
colour fastness 














“Heina”, by Emily Carr, R.C.A. 


From the collect f the 
National Gallery ( d 


Emily Carr-—Painter of the West Coast 


by DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


I. HER PAINTINGS, Emily Carr, one 
of Canada’s most independent artists, has 
transeribed for us, in personal and expressive 
terms, the brooding majesty of the immense 
forests of British Columbia. Her finest work 
a combination of individual painting 


was 


and of a deep inner understanding of the at- 


mosphere and landscape of the Pacific Coast. 

Born in Victoria in 1871, Emily Carr died 
there in 1945. Besides her paintings, she ts 
remembered for several books of original and 
finely written essays. 


In her younger days, she travelled widely 


and studied in the art schools of San Fran- 




















cisco, London and Paris. Yet even then, at 
intervals, she kept returning home. Often 
she journeyed (by canoe and packhorse) 
and dwelt alone among the Indian tribes of 
such remote areas as the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the Skeena district of the main- 
land. The paintings she produced in those 
earlier vears were objective studies; she said 
of that period, “T took no liberties, | worked 
for history and cold fact”. 

It was not until she was well into middle 
age that her more powerful work appeared. 
This followed upon a long period of frustra- 
tion, when she had given up teaching art 
and had almost forsaken painting. During 
all those difficult 
almost completely ignored by her fellow 
Yet 


sketch during the summer months, and by 


vears, her talents were 


citizens in Victoria. she continued to 
1927 had produced enough interesting work 
to attract the attention of Eric Brown, then 
Director of the National Gallery of Canada, 
who arranged to have some of her paintings 
shown in Ottawa. This recognition, coupled 
with her discovery, on a trip to Toronto, of 
the Group of Seven, whose work she then 
saw for the first time, marked the turning 
point in her career. 

Her early, less expressive, stvle changed, 
and, beginning to paint steadily once more, 
she soon arrived at a position that was 
roughly on the fringe of the Group. By using 
a sort of covered trailer or van outfitted for 
housekeeping, Emily Carr was able, after 
1933, to go camping whenever she wished at 
the edge of the forest. There, in the shadow of 
sOTLLe immense grove of evergreens, she used 
to spend her time “painting with great 
rapidity all day and, at night, closed up in 
the solitude of the van, reading Walt Whit- 
man and writing”. 

What she brought to her painting during 


the last fifteen vears of her life, she found 


mainly within herself, using her sketches of 


EMILY CARR 
the giant trees more and more as mere points 
of references; the emphasis now was upon the 
translation of her own moods and spirit into 
individual compositions on canvas. 

In some of her greatest canvases of this 
period a note of foreboding appears, in 
which both awe and fear of nature seem to 
mingle. This can be seen in paintings such 
as “Indian Village’, with its white church 
overshadowed, submerged as it were, by the 
giant columns of spruce and fir. 

We need only read Miss Carr’s own writ- 
ings to find, in addition, what primitive 
meanings attributed to nature she attempted 
to call up in her work. As literature, her 
interpretations of Indian legends and her ac- 
counts, realistic but weird, of the lifeand the un- 
spoken dreads of the Indian tribes who inhabit 
these mountain-shadowed inlets, are brilliant. 

In the paintings she did during the last 
vears of her life, the darkness of the forest is 
lessened. The intensity is gone. The subjects 
are now sunlit patches, open slopes of 
burned-over land, waves beating against a 
sandy beach with the forest in the back- 
ground. In these, she becomes even gay at 
times. Some will like the austerity of her 
baroque compositions better; others prefer 
the exuberance of these later works. 

In her career, she was limited only by her 
isolation and by her material struggles. For 
many vears she had to make ends meet by 
running a boarding house. Yet out of these 
restrictions, she managed to carve an 
integrity both personal and pictorial. Her 
work, while regional in content, has much 
regional significance. As_ her 
Dilworth, “The 


volume and variety of her work are stagger- 


more than 


biographer, Ira states: 
ing. Never was there a truer, simpler or 
more sincere Canadian. It is impossible to 
think of her work as finished——it goes on. 


It is equally impossible to estimate the 


influence that it will exert.” 








Henday 


Discovers the Blackfoot 


by LAWRENCE J. 


, HeNDAY was born in the 
Isle of Wight, in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. It is not possible to be any 
more precise about the date of his birth, and 
even the form of his name has been in some 
doubt, the copy of his journal in the Public 
Archives of Canada (edited by the present 
writer in 1907) giving his name as Hendry. 
All that is known of his early life is that 


he was outlawed for smuggling in 1748. 
That does not appear to have done his 


reputation any particular harm, at any rate 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, as that 
eminently respectable corporation engaged 
him in its service in 1750 and sent him out to 
York Factory, on Hudson Bay. Perhaps in 
1750 the 
banishment to the territories of the Hludson’s 


Bay North 


(America, in much the same way as banish- 


English authorities looked upon 


Company, in the wilds of 
ment to Botany Bay was regarded at a later 
date. At any rate, it served the same useful 
purpose of taking a troublesome voung man 
off their hands. 
Bay Company secured a capable, intelligent 


Incidentally, the Hudson's 


and enterprising servant 

\fter a few vears’ uneventful service at 
York Factory, or at one or another of the 
Company's trading-posts, Henday was sent 
inland to explore the vast interior of its 
territories and to persuade more of the 
natives to bring their furs down to the Bay. 
He started out 
two Indian followers, paddled up the Hayes 
River to Oxford Lake. There he left 
was afterwards known as the Haves Route 


in June, and, with one or 
what 


to Lake Winnipeg, and crossed over to Cross 
Lake on the Nelson River, and from there 
proceeded by way of Moose Lake to the 
Saskatchewan. 

His evident purpose was to learn some- 
thing of the vast level plains that lay to the 
Lake and Lake 


Winnipeg 


westward of 


ISS 


BURPEE 


Winnipegosis, and the tribes and immense 
herds of buffalo that roamed about them 
regarding all of which he may have been 
told at least enough to whet his appetite by 
the Indians who traded at York Factory. 
By taking the Cross Lake and Moose Lake 
route he avoided the rough waters of Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Ascending the Saskatchewan as far as 
The Pas, where to-day the railway to Fort 
Churchill crosses the river, Henday paddled 
up Carrot River, and then abandoned his 
canoes and struck boldly across the prairies. 
About the middle of August, he saw his first 
buffalo. 
South Saskatchewan, at a place now known 
as The Elbow. Henday 


heart of the buffalo country, a rich pasture 


A few days later he crossed the 


was now in the 
land, a sportsman’s paradise, abounding in 
moose and deer and all sorts of small game. 

“IT went”, savs Henday, “with the voung 
men a buffalo hunting, all armed with bows 
and arrows; killed several; fine sport. We 
beat them about, lodging twenty arrows in 
one beast. the natives that 
they will take the arrows out of them when 


So expert are 
they are foaming and raging with pain and 
tearing the ground up with their feet and 
horns until they fall down.” 

Travelling on to the westward, Henday 
crossed the Red Deer River about the 
middle of October, and a few days later met 
a party of Blackfoot Indians, who took him 
to a large camp of their tribe. He was now 
in what is to-day the Province of Alberta, 
somewhere between Calgary and Edmonton. 
Henday gives us an interesting account of 
tribes. 


this famous confederacy of Indian 


Ile was the first white man to visit them, 


and they were as curious about his clothing 


and manners and customs as he was about 


theirs. As has so often happened, the 


Blackfoot treated Henday with uniform 





sc 








kindness, in marked contrast to their kindness. 


attitude towards later traders. The fault — else they desire.” 


probably lay with the white man. 
The most memorable incident of Henday’s — impre 


The shrewd old warrior was not greatly 
sssed, even with the ide 


visit to the Blackfoot, with whom he spent firearms. That was to com 


the winter, returning to York Factory in the _ preset 


summer of 1755, was his reception in thelodge fend themselves and earn their daily meals 


it the Blackfoot were ec 


of the Great Chief in his principal village. with bows and arrows, as thei 


Two hundred tepees were pitched in two done before them. The fort of t 


parallel rows. Down this highway marched = was v 


the English traveller, watched from each door — young 


ery far away, the Chief repeated. His 
without the flesh 


y men could not live 


by curious eyes, gazing for the first time of buffalo. They were accustor 


upon a white man. The Chief's lodge, on horseback, not in canoes. 


large enough to contain fifty persons, stood the use of a paddle, and they could not 


at the farther end of the village. live u 
The Chief received Henday seated on a go so 


sacred white buffalo skin, and attended by — wante 


twenty of his warriors. He made signs for boun 


the traveller to sit on his right hand. The — from place to place, 


pipe of peace was produced and passed — from 
around in solemn silence. Boiled buffalo were 
meat was then brought to the guests in — that 
willow baskets. white 
Through Attickasish, his interpreter, and 
Henday told the Chief of the Blackfoot that — remar 
he had been sent by the Great Leader of the = “I the 
white men, who lived by the side of the On 


great eastern waters, to invite his voung  Henday visited a French trading-post on the 


men down to visit him and to bring with lower 


them fur skins to trade for guns, powder and — Frene 


shot, beads and other commodities. in the west that has been recorded. Henday 


The Chief listened politely, but) said = admir 


pon fish. Why, after all, 
far from their home ? 


“d food or so he Sal 


lless plains. They follows 


day to day. Their bows and arrows 


all they required. He had been told 


those who went to the 
men oftentimes came | 
sometimes did not. ret 
ks”, Henday confided 
night exceeding true.” 


his journey back to I 


Saskatchewan, in the last days of 


h rule—the only meeting 


ed the light canoes of the 


little. The white man’s fort was far off, and — their skill in trading with the 


his young men knew nothing about canoes. they had Brazile tobacco, whic 
Then he turned the talk into other channels not, they would entirely cut off our trade” 
until it was time for his guests to go. he observed. But that was not 


The following 


HENDAY DISCOVERS THE 


They will get guns and everything 


They knew not 


<d the buffalo 
taking what they needed 




































BLACKFOOT 


a of getting 
e later. At 
myntent to de- 


r fathers had 
he white men 


ned to travel 


should they 
They never 


id—on_ these 


forts of the 
ack hungry, 
urn. “Such 


his journal, 


ludson Bay, 


of the kind 


French, and 
natives. “If 


h they have 


to be. 
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day Henday had 
another interview 
with the Chief, ANTHONY HENDAY 
urging him to let 
his people go down : Scale of Miles 


Bay =. , 


to Hudson to 


trade. “Let some of 4 


DISCOVERS THE BLACKFOOT 
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said,““and I promise Edmonton sg 
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ONCE AGAIN 


( 
THE SOCIETY CAN HELP YOU—to avoid 


an exhausting and fruitless search for appropriate gifts 


q /; rislinas is approaching 


at a time when stores are crowded and merchandise 
is scarce. The presentation to friends, old and new, of 
Memberships in the Society provides an ideal solution 
of the annual Christmas Gift Problem, while monthly 
receipt of the wealth of information contained in the 
Canadian Geographical Journal will serve as a constant 


reminder of yvour thoughtfulness and friendship 





1 / _ 
c on Lew © /eai 
CONFRONTS OUR TROUBLED WORLD 


YOU CAN HELP THE SOCIET)—to play 


its part in spreading the goodwill that comes with 
knowledge and understanding —by interpreting our 
country to Canadians and to the rest of the world —by 
interpreting other countries to the people of Canada. 
The co-operation of Members in assisting the Society 
to promote this objective by extension of its sphere of 


Wh i cs influence will be greatly appreciated. 
Christmas oeneainaiamines 
Gice Memberships in 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCTETY — 


1 GREETING CARD specially designed for the Society will be sent 


to the recipient of your gift naming you as donor of the Membership 





and ex pressing your good wishes for Christmas and the New Year. 


19 METCALFE STREET ” OTTAWA « CANADA 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Harold G. Long, Managing Editor of 
The Lethbridge Herald, joined that newspaper 
in 1911 as a cub reporter. He had already 
gained experience as a school teacher and 
as a telephone company employee. Born on 
a farm in Goderich, Ontario, he began his 
education there and completed it in Regina. 
Travelling widely in connection with his 
work for the Herald, Mr. Long has investi- 
gated irrigation developments and methods 
in the mountain and Pacific states of the 


United States. 


Denis Harvey, author of “The Influence of 
Geography on Import Trade”, is Director of 
the Import Division, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Born in England in 1909, 
he came to Canada in 1929 and attended 
Macdonald College, from which he graduated 
in Agriculture Economics. His thesis on 
“Agricultural Opportunities in the Export 
Trade” received recognition in the Canadian 
Economic Fellowship Competition. While 
employed with a firm of investment dealers 
in Montreal, he was enabled to familiarize 
himself with problems of the import trade 
and ocean transportation. Mr. Harvey 
enlisted in the Roval Canadian Navy in 
September, 1939, and in 1942 was appointed 
Assistant to the Director of Organization at 
Naval Headquarters in Ottawa, later be- 
coming Naval Comptroller, with the rank of 
Commander. He joined the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in October, 1945. 


Ss. G. Cooper, B.Se., is a graduate of 
MeGill University. For some vears he was a 
teacher, but after the outbreak of war 
joined the R.C.A.F. and served as a pilot 
and intelligence officer. Since returning to 
Canada, he has lived in Montreal, where he is 
engaged in writing on industrial and scientific 
subjects. During the past summer Mr. 
Cooper acted as special commentator for 
the International Service of the C.B.C. at 
the first assembly of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 


Donald W. Buchanan—See biographical 
sketch in June, 1946, issue. 
* * * 
Lawrence J. Burpee—See_ biographical 
sketch in January, 1946, issue. 
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ERRATA 


July issue, 1946, page 21, title number three: 


For “Black’s Harbour, Nova Scotia’ —read “Black's 
Harbour, New Brunswick” 

August issue, 1946, page 55, lines 11 and 12 under 
heading, “The Citadel” 

For “which gained immortal glory at Hong Kong” 
read “which gained immortal glory in Sicily, Ttaly, 


Belgium and Holland” 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


The New Europe in Introduction to its 
Political Geography 
by Wavrer FitzceraLp 
Harper & Brothers, New York, $2.75 

Political geography may be described as four dimen 
sional; it includes the length and breadth of the area 
it covers, its resources, industry, peoples and political 
organization--and acquires depth in taking into con- 
sideration the history of the area, and even, at times, 
sending up nebulous spirals of conjecture towards an 
unknowable future. It would probably be incorrect to 
say that the author had selected Europe as his subject; 
at the present time the eyes of all politically minded 
geographers are turned towards that continent, and 
to the geographical writer it seems to be the inevitable 
subject. It is to geographers that we must look for 
an understanding of the incredible complexities of the 
European scene, and we can only hope that sound 
geographical knowledge and political acumen will guide 
the peace now being framed 

The author begins (for purposes of contrast, perhaps 
with a study of the British Isles, where, with the excep- 
tion of the now classic squabble of a divided Ireland, 


there 


re no vexed boundaries, no persecuted enclaves 
of other races, no hopeless aspirations for freedom, 
no pogroms, no massacres, and no concentration Camps 
From this settled scene he takes the reader to each 
disputed boundary in the troubled Continent of Europe 
France and Germany, Poland and all her neighbours 
the land of the Czechs and Slovenes, Hungary, 
Romania and Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, with Trieste, 
and the Dalmation Coast; the Baltic states that were, 
which are now part of the Soviet Republic, Finland 
and Russia; each with its problems of racial minorities 
of resources coveted by one or another, and the an 
tagonisms and blood feuds of a continent in chaos 
Behind the wall of silence and mystery that encloses 
Russia there is peace and order. We are not told, nor 
(Continued on page NIX 
XVIII 
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(Continued from page Vidi 


does the author enquire too closely, how that peace 
was achieved or order enforced, but it is apparent that 
the diverse races which make up the Russia of today 
must accept her rule, or they would have broken in 
the trials of the last five years. In considering Russia, 
Professor Fitzgerald does not confine himself to Russia 
in Europe but views the whole expanse from the Baltic 
to Bering Straits as one unit, an extension of Europe 
into Asia without boundary or limit. This, of course, 
includes Sir Halford MacKinder’s heartland, to which 
the author pays some service, although how that theory 
will stand up against air travel and to-day’s weapons 
Is any cree 's LUuCss In any ¢ vent, Russia emerges as 
the predominant power of Europe, with resources which 
have, as yet, hardly been scratched, and a virile popu 
lation imbued with the crusading spirit of what is to 
ita new religion 

The concluding section of the book describes Euro 
pean colonies in various parts of the world, mainly as 
they affect the politics of Europe 

It all makes very interesting, but by no means pleas 
int, reading. Professor Fitzgerald gives us a picture 


of a continent endowed above all others with the re 
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sources which make for man’s wellbeing, and populated 
by the most energetic and skilful races of the world, 
but so broken up into nations and races, so divided by 
language, religion and ideology, cherishing the rights 
and wrongs of a thousand years, that the valuable 
and pleasant things provided by nature cannot be dis- 
tributed for the common good. In its greatest political 
unit, Russia, we see the monstrous police state, lacking 
liberty of thought, regimented and controlled beyond 
anything we can imagine, and without even the com- 
pensation of a better provision for the material needs 
of its citizens. Elsewhere, there is a strife-torn chaos 
of disputed boundaries, displaced populations, hatred 
and confusion, with the grim spectre of famine always 
in the foreground——truly, no happy picture in_ this 
vear of grace one thousand, nine hundred and forty-six 
P.E.P 
* * * 
Volcanoes, New and Old 
by Satis N. CoLemMan 


Longmans, Green & Co., Toronto, $4.75 


The new volcano, Paricutin, which introduced itself 
to the world so violently in a Mexican corn field a 
few years ago, seems to have been the inspiration of 
this book. The author was one of the fortunate ones 
who a tually witnessed the early stages of a volceano’s 
life, a phenomenon never before recorded or studied 
by trained geologists. It appears that Miss Coleman 
was a writer on musical affairs, but her interest and 
imagination were so stirred by the eruption of Paricutin 
that, greatly to the advantage of the reader, she made 
a layman's study of voleanology which resulted in the 
present hook. Miss Coleman makes no preiense to 
having expert knowledge of the ways and workings 
of volcanoes but writes simply and effectively, as an 
interested amateur. She has no lack of literature from 
whic h to draw, since volcanoes or vok uni eruptions 
have been recorded year after year since Pliny the 


vounger told the story of the destruction of Pompen 
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and Herculaneum nearly two thousand years ago. Such 
catastrophes may be rated as the most appalling, in 
their devastation, of all the malignant processes of 
nature, counting victims tn thousands and tens of 
thousands and laying waste millions of acres of the 
earth's surface. The interested reader will wonder if 
the earth is not entering into a new phase of volcanism, 
since within the last century or so volcanic activity 
has surpassed that of any period recorded in history 
An interesting book, well written and beautifully 
illustrated with photographs that emphasize man’s in 


significance in the face of the forces of nature 


The Lure of Montreal 
by W. P. Perctvas 


Ry rson Press, Toronto, $3.50 


The author of this book, Dr. W. P. Percival, ts 
Deputy Minister of Education in the Province of 
Quebec, 
and loves his native province, its long history and the 


ind it is obvious in every line that he knows 


stories and legends that have themselves become almost 
inseparable from recorded history. His wide knowledge 
permits him to describe Montreal and its environs 
with a wealth of detail that omits no point of interest 
and misses no historical association. Perhaps the reader 
may think, at times, that a description which includes 
each sparrow-crowned monument to some departed and 
all but forgotten worthy is a little too detailed and 
that the picture would be better if painted in larger, 
bolder strokes. That, however, is comment and not 
criticism, which would be out of place in dealing with 
a valuable and authoritative book that is both a guide 
to the inquiring tourist and a mine of information to 
the student and lover of the history of his own country 
Dr. Percival has shown rare judgement in the sele« 
tion of his illustrations; some of the reproductions of 
old drawings, in particular, ure of yreat charm and 
interes P.Br 


The Story of Burma 
Dy F Tr NNYSON Jt SSI 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., Toronto, $3.50 


This brief and informal history of Burma is appat 
ently written by one who is familiar with the official 
or pukka sahib view of Burmese affairs. Miss Jesse is 
favourably known as a novelist and playwright, but 
this, her first venture into the field of history, leaves 


the reader with the impression that he has been given 


something less than the story of that fascinating country 
and its people. Unfortunately, the book was written 
before the Japanese were expelled from Burma, and 
the epic story of that campaign could not be included; 
nor can we learn how the Burmese themselves, passive 
pawns in the game of Empire, feel about the trials to 
which they have been subjected. It goes without saying 
that the book is well written: the illustrations are good 
P.EB.P 


and there are interesting end maps 
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Eskimo Summer 
by DovuGias LEECHMAN 


Phe Ryerson Press, Toronto, $2.50 


Douglas Leechman’s book, Eskimo Summer, is an 
education. Contrary to most educational books, which 
we should read but never do because of their dullness, 
this one is interesting and colourful. The story revolves 
around a summer trip which the author, an archaeo 
logist at the National Museum of Canada, undertook 
in order to do excavation work on early Eskimo camp 
sites in the area of Port Burwell on the southern side of 
the entrance to Hudson Strait. Such an account might 
well have been written as a dry academic report, 
intelligible only to fellow-scientists and of little interest 
beyond the walls of various museums. Instead, Dr 
Leechman has written one of the most interesting and 
readable books on Eskimo life that has appeared since 


Dr. Jenness’s People of the Twilight 


Ihe story is a true one, and the characters are real 
Eskimo who lived around the Port Burwell trading 
post at the time of the author's visit. He arrived ther 
on the famous Eastern Arctic Patrol ship Nascopie, 
in 1935, to look for ancient Eskimo camp-sites. [In 
excavating them he hoped to find some implements 
which would indicate the life and time of living of the 
race of people who inhabited these Arctic shores prior 
Although no “Dorset 


culture” igloos were found, artifacts of these peopl 


to the present-day Eskimo 


were discovered south of the trading-post. Throughout 
the book, however, although scientific work is the 
reason for the expedition, it is kept in the background, 
the main theme being a pleasant summer spent with 


Eskimo companions 


In hiring a guide to take him out to the Button 
Islands in Hudson Strait, Dr. Leechman found that he 
would have to bring the Eskimo’s whole family, “sinc 
someone had to get meat for them or they would starve” 
One-eyed Bobby was chosen as the most suitable native 
for the work, and was accompanied by his brother, 
Mark, to help with the hunting, and his wife, Lily, who 
cooked for the Eskimo. Also included in the expedition 
was Bobby's sister, Jenny, “who would look after you 
since she was cooked for white men before”, and litth 
Jimmy, who was only four. This Eskimo family 
“adopted” Leechman into their group and continued 
their usual summer's sealing activities from the 
Button Islands while he did his scientific work. The 
author knew little of the Eskimo languages beyond 
that contained in his simple dictionary, and the natives 
spoke but a few words of English, but it was amazing 


how well the Vv got along together 


Bobby was typical of the intelligent Eskimo of the 
Arctic. “He stood 5! feet in height, well and squarely 
built, with broad shoulders, a narrow waist, shortish 
le gs, small hands and feet He ( arried himself easily and 
confident ly , alertness and competence were indicated in 
his every look and action. Here most undeniably, was a 


man.” Jenny was the archaeologist’s chief assistant, 
Continued on page VY/ 
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Contined from page Be ¢ 
since the men had to spend much of their time hunting 
“She was intelligent and qui k. She could not have been 
more than twenty-five, but her shapeless clothes gave 
no hint of her figure. There was no suggestion of style, 
or grace, or even youthfulness about ker.” She was shy 
and yet pleasant when spoken to. Her normal expres- 
sion was rather straight-faced, almost too serious, but 
her disposition was equable, unlike Lily's, and she could 
be very gay and happy, as when teaching the 
“kabloona™ cat's cradles or helping with the strange 
excavating. The child, Jimmy, “was, without exception, 
the dirtiest and happiest little urchin I have ever 
encountered. He did this and that and the other 
whenever the spirit moved him, and it moved him with 


continuous motion.” 


The book is alive with human interest as the author 
describes his Eskimo companions, their thoughts, and 
awkward conversation; his own work and foibles; and 
the numerous amusing and exciting incidents which 
occurred during their several weeks of travelling and 
camping together. The language is extremely simple, 


vet filled with humour 


The refreshing thing about this book is that it repre- 
sents the Eskimo as human beings—not as museum 
pieces, or a peculiar race of little-known strange people, 
but as down-to-earth humans with their own problems 
and customs which result from their different and 
difficult environment. The author, having studied the 
customs and antiquities of the Eskimo for many years, 
is fully qualified to write intelligently about the people 
and their habits. He has very cleverly worked this 
information into his narrative so that when the reader 
has finished what on the surface appears to be simply 
i very interesting story of a summer in the Arctic, a 
great deal has been learned about our modern Eskimo 
For those who want authentic information about a 
small group of Canadian Eskimo, the book is highly 
recommended; for those who simply want interesting, 


light reading, there will be no disappointment 


In addition to giving the reader an accurate picture 
of an Eskimo family, typical of most of the Eastern 
Arctic Eskimo population, Dr. Leechman also gives 
one a feeling for the region. “It's a new world, not only 
physically but mentally. Physically, because it’s a 
world stripped to the bare essentials, rin k and water 
Phere is little else. Mentally, because danger and cour 
ige are the normal parts of an everyday life lived close 
to nature One leaves the North with a keen sense 
of regret, with a feeling that one is giving up something 
which is very good and returning to a life which, what 
ever else it ma iM is not quite sO good: rT] life where 
problems are more numerous and more complex, but 
where the stakes are of less value, the decisions of less 
gains less desirable 


importance im ‘ 


J s RoBINSON 
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Your Forests 
by Martua Benstey Bruert 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 83.00 


Forests, once devoted chiefly, the historians say, to 
the “princely delight and pleasure” of the regional 
monarch, have long since taken on a more commercial 
aspect. They not only provide timber and other forest 
products, but also exercise certain climatic effects and 
protect localities against injurious influences 

Canada is nearly one-half, and the United States 
about one-third, forest, according to Mrs. Bruére’s 
lively and dramatic narrative about forests and what 
is being done (and what is not being done) to protect 
them. Forests renew themselves, given a fair chance, 
but man, master of forests, is less the timid protector 
and more the ruthless destructionist. Only compar 
atively recently has he been seriously concerned with 
cultivating and fostering one of North America’s 
greatest resources 

Dealing with her favorite subject, Mrs. Bruére (a 
member of the United States Forest Service) is enter 
taining and informative. It is pleasant, too, for Cana- 
dian readers that in a book about United States forests, 
and to a degree about United States economy, references 
to Canada should be so generous, and that photographs 
depicting Canadian forest wealth should be included 
amongst the copious illustrations. Her conclusions are 


FLEW 


thought-provoking and stimulating 


kre reises in the Geography ot / uro 
by Wituiam O. BLancHarp 
DD. C. Heath and Company, Boston, ¥1.25 


\ series of questions for use in teaching the geography 
of Europe in college classes, with a list of selected refer 
ences and an appendix indicating the comparative im- 
portance of Europe in world production of certain 


essential commodities P.E.P 


The Reddis of the Bison H 
by Dr. Curistopn von Furer-Haimenvor 
Macmillan & Co... Limited, Bombay and London 


This is an example of what a book on aboriginal 
sociology can be, when undertaken by a competent and 
sympathetic author. Dr. von Fiirer-Haimendorf is a 
young man, born in 1909, and he has already made a 
name for himself as a competent anthropologist and 
skilful author 

He and his wife have not hesitated to spend long 
periods of time living among the very primitive Reddis 
at the extreme eastern end of the native Province of 
Hyderabad, a district which has long been notorious 
for its virulent malaria, its inhospitable climate and 
inaccessible villages. They have returned with masses 
of interesting information, competent and artistic pho 
tographs and, what is more, a detailed study of the 
results of the recent impact of more advanced cultures 


on these primitive people, a series of suggestions for 
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the amelioration of their conditions and, what is most 
important of all, an account of precisely how these 
suggestions have resulted in an improvement of the 
situation and relief of their hardships. 

The Reddis have been described as a fossil tribe. 
They are among the oldest of the old races still to be 
found in India. When the recent “Aryan” races moved 
in, the Reddis had long been there. They were there 
already when the Dravidians came many thousands of 
vears before; they are earlier even than the very primi- 
tive Nagas, and their culture has persisted largely un- 
changed for many centuries. 

This is not an abstract and theoretical study; dozens 
of individuals are introduced by name, their place in 
the social structure described, and their personal char- 
acteristics and adventures related in such a way as to 
enable the reader not only to see and understand but 
in some small way at least to sympathize. Two men 
who do not belong to the Reddis’ tribe are prominent 
in the book: first of all, the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar, whose enlightened policy has done much to help 
various depressed groups in his dominions, and, sec- 
ondly, the Swami of Parantapalli, who, though he pre- 
fers to remain anonymous, has devoted his life to helping 
these primitive and simple people and has, perhaps, 
enabled the occidental world to gain a new and truer 
concept of the Indian Fakir or Yogi at his best. 

It is interesting and pleasant to note the great im- 
provement in the paper, binding and printing. The 
book was printed at the Government Central Press, 
Hyderabad-Decean, in 1945, and in spite of the diffi- 
culties of wartime paper and labour, they have pro- 
duced a thoroughly pleasant example of typography. 

DovuGeias LEECHMAN 


This is Canada 
\ book of photographs edited by Donato BucHanan 
(Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1945, $2.00 

Beautifully produced and printed, this isa book which 
will make Canadians wish to know their country better 
and which they will be proud to send to friends 
in other lands. In his choice of illustrations Mr. 
Buchanan has had the co-operation of the National 
Film Board; for the most part the pictures are from 
its large collection. His work with it and with the 
Wartime Information Board, and his many contributions 
to the cultural life of Canada in his writings and in the 
production of documentary films, assure a compre- 
hensive and vivid portrayal of the Canadian scene. 
“The way we work, how we live, our social institutions, 
the landscape and industries of the Dominion” are 
shown in these sixty photographs, which are accom- 
panied by concise explanatory notes and occasional 
interesting commentaries by way of introduction to 
the various sections. 

The book is prefaced by a short essay in Morley 
Callaghan’s happiest vein, evoking just the right spirit 
for the enjoyment of the pictures which follow. 

F. E. Forsey 
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— When in 
MONTREAL 


Men of affairs naturally stop at The 
Windsor because of its convenient 
location and its well-established repu- 
tation for courtesy comfort and service. 


The Windsor is recognized as the 
proper place for business and social 
meetings. 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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He's waiting 
for you in 






Black Bear, Moose, Caribou, Deer, all big game has multiplied 
during the past four years and awaits you in the virgin forests of 
the Province of Québec. Competent guides, comfortable camps, 
will welcome you with true French-Canadian hospitality and do 
everything in their power to make a success of your hunting 
trip in La Province de Québec 





@ LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


For help in planning your hunting trip, write Fish & Game Service, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU, QUEBEC CITY, 
CANADA 
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Remember how pleasant it used to be 
to travel on Canadian Pacific ships! Remember 
the cuisine, the courteous service, the fun of 


shipboard life . . . and the ships themselves! 


Just now there's a big job to do repairing the wear 
and tear of wartime years — replacing lost ships . . . but, when it’s 


done, travel will be fun again — the Canadian Pacific way! 


Soon a new, two ocean fleet will plow the sea routes of the world 
. and once again it will be possible to go from Shanghai 


to Southampton — Canadian Pacific all the way! 
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